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COVERING  WASHINGTON 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES  WITH  THE  NEWSPAPER  CORRES- 
PONDENTS AT  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 

A Talk  by  Robert  D.  Heinl  to  the  Members  of  the  Senior  Class  of  the  School 

of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  February  17,  1914. 

A S this  nation  comes  into  its  own  as  a world  power  the  importance 
^ of  Washington  as  a news  center  increases.  This  means  added 
responsibilities  to  the  correspondents  of  the  press  associations  and  the 
great  metropolitan  newspapers.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  was  there  a greater  need  for  accuracy  and  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  representatives  of  the  press  in  the  Capital  than  there  is 
to-day.  I want  to  lay  special  stress  on  this  point  because  those  two 
fundamentals — accuracy  and  judgment — were  the  life  axioms  of  Mr. 
Pulitzer  who  made  possible  this  splendid  school  of  journalism,  the  exact 
like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  there  are  between  200  and  300 
newspaper  and  magazine  correspondents  in  Washington  at  the  present 
time.  (There  are  two  women  in  this  number  who  are  members  of 
the  Press  Gallery.)  The  principal  newspapers  of  the  world  are  rep- 
resented. Routine  and  general  happenings  are  covered  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  the  Laffan  ( New  York  Sun)  Bureau,  the  International 
(Hearst)  News  Service,  and  the  United  Press.  The  chief  business  of 
the  individual  correspondent  is  to  specialize  on  the  doings  of  the 
Congressman  or  Senator  from  the  district  in  which  his  paper  is  pub- 
lished— to  keep  his  editor  posted  on  the  particular  items  which  will 
interest  the  “home  folks.”  For  instance,  the  fact  that  a city  in 
Indiana  has  been  allowed  $300,000  for  a federal  building  may  hardly 
be  carried  by  the  Associated  Press,  but  that  is  just  the  story  which 
must  be  treated  in  great  detail  by  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Indiana  paper.  In  such  a case,  Mr.  Hornaday  or  Mr.  Ludlow, 
who  represent  Indiana  papers,  would  be  pretty  apt  to  let  the  A.  P. 
look  after  the  tariff  debate  or  the  anti-trust  discussion  while  they 
secured  more  details  about  the  new  building  appropriation  which  would 
vitally  interest  their  readers. 

The  White  House  is  easily  the  most  interesting  source  of  news. 
Each  year  the  reading  public  demands  more  knowledge  regarding  the 
personal  attitude  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  great  ques- 
tions, and  in  dvery  succeeding  administration  added  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear/  upon  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation  to  secure  his 
intimate  views.  No  President  has  had  to  face  this  demand  to  a higher 
degree  than  Mr.  Wilson.  And  yet,  even  to  this  day  the  President 
may  not  be  quoted  without  his  personal  consent.  No  matter  what  he 
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says  to  a newspaper  man  in  private,  the  latter  is  not  expected  to 
use  the  comments  verbatim,  or  to  credit  them  to  him,  without  explicit 
authorization.  So  a bona-fide  Presidential  interview  is  a rare  thing. 
The  interviews  which  the  last  three  Presidents  have  given  out  to  an 
individual  newspaper  man  for  publication  under  quotation  marks  might 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands,  although  marvelous  progress 
has  been  made  in  securing  the  personal  views  of  the  Chief  Executive 
and  his  advisers. 

Mr.  Lincoln  saw  all  comers,  day  or  night,  but,  with  the  enormous 
growth  of  the  country  since s then,  the  task  of  gaining  the  President’s 
ear  has  become  increasingly  difficult.  Mr.  Cleveland  seldom  or  never 
met  the  newspaper  men  in  .person.  Indeed,  in  those  days  no  regular 
men  were  assigned  to  “cover”  the  White  House  as  they  are  at  present, 
and  public  men  had  not  been  trained  to  meet  the  approach  of  a cor- 
respondent in  the  informal  manner  of  to-day.  Even  as  recently  as  Mr. 
McKinley’s  time  no  provision  was  made  for  newspaper  representatives. 
If  a statesman  had  been  held  up  as  he  was  leaving  a Presidential  con- 
ference, he  would  undoubtedly  have  expressed  his  displeasure.  To-day 
if  the  prominent  Senator  or  Cabinet  officer  is  not  stopped  as  he  departs 
from  the  Executive  offices,  he  is  apt  to  glance  in  the  direction  of  the 
press  room,  or  wonder  why  he  has  been  slighted. 

It  was  William  W.  Price,  of  the  Washington  Star , who  invented 
the  White  House  assignment,  as  such.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  sta- 
tioning himself  outside  the  President’s  offices  and  interviewing  callers. 
Mr.  Price  stuck  to  this  practice  until  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Senators  and  the  members  of  the  House ; and  to-day  a change 
of  administration  does  not  impair  his  efficiency,  for  in  his  long  years 
of  service  he  has  come  to  know  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 

President  Roosevelt  seldom  invited  the  press  in  as  a body.  When 
he  had  anything  to  give  out  in  a general  way,  the  invitation  was  per- 
sonal to  each  correspondent.  Secretary  Loeb  checked  off  the  men 
who  were  to  be  called  and  gave  the  list  to  the  White  House  telephone 
operators.  Gifford  Pinchot  got  his  big  Conservation  Congress  move- 
ment going  in  this  way.  Mr.  Roosevelt  called  in  forty  or  fifty  corre- 
spondents, and,  after  a few  minutes’  talk,  he  switched  them  on  to  Mr. 
Pinchot. 

If  half  a dozen  or  so  newspaper  men  happened  to  be  sifted  down 
to  the  last  few  minutes  in  the  Cabinet  Room  where  Congressmen  and 
Senators  had  assembled  to  consult  with  the  President,  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
as  he  removed  his  spectacles  and  stepped  into  the  anteroom  where 
the  barber  was  in  readiness  (always  at  exactly  one  o’clock),  would 
wave  the  correspondents  in  and  around  him  with  some  facetious  re- 
mark. While  the  barber  lathered  the  President,  the  correspondents 
would  direct  questions.  Seldom  were  there  more  than  half  a dozen 
in  such  gatherings — usually  only  one  or  two,  to  whom  the  President 
was  willing  to  talk  at  ease  and  with  perfect  frankness. 
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The  correspondent  who  didn’t  know  what  he  was  after — who  was 
just  looking  for  news — seldom  got  by  Secretary  Loeb  for  a Presidential 
interview;  but  the  man  who  could  outline  the  “bones”  of  a good  yarn 
lie  knew  was  in  the  air  usually  was  certified  to  the  doorkeeper  for  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet  Hoorn,  there  to  take  his  turn  with  the  other  callers. 
Often  two  or  three  correspondents  were  allowed  to  get  in  line  with  the 
twenty  or  thirty  “hand-shakers”  the  President  saw  at  twelve  o’clock. 
On  reaching  the  President  they  would  signify  their  wish  for  a chat, 
and  drop  aside  for  a seat  in  the  Cabinet  Room.  As  Mr.  Roosevelt 
went  about  the  room  disposing  of  the  politicians,  he  either  left  these 
correspondents  until  the  last  or  whispered  to  them  quietly  to  step  into 
the  inner  office,  to  be  seen  later. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  possessed  infinite  skill  in  separating  the  sheep  from 
the  goats.  He  came  to  know  the  correspondents,  what  sort  of  story 
each  was  likely  to  be  after,  and  just  how  their  respective  papers  would 
produce  the  stuff.  This  naturally  led  to  many  expedients  for  giving 
them  the  few  moments  they  needed — such  as  the  shaving  hour.  Often 
he  would  sift  out  the  crowd  until  he  found  himself  alone  with  the 
correspondents  of  the  New  York  or  Chicago  papers,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  others.  Then  he  would  sit  down  with  them,  and  for  twenty 
minutes  there  would  be  talk  of  the  frankest  sort,  mixed  with  hilarity 
and  take-offs  on  the  men  who  were  “mixing  things”  with  the  President. 

My  friend  Arthur  C.  Johnson,  of  the  Denver  News , told  me  of 
a gathering  of  this  sort  in  which  one  of  the  correspondents  called 
attention  to  a criticism  in  certain  papers  of  that  morning  wherein, 
as  proof  of  the  charge  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  intended  to  rule  the  United 
States  as  a czar,  was  cited  a dispatch  he  had  sent  to  the  President  of 
a South  American  republic,  congratulating  him  on  his  birthday  anni- 
versary and  using  the  expression  “me  and  my  people .”  Mr.  Roosevelt 
laughingly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Alvey  A.  Adee,  second 
assistant  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  and  sent  all  these  dispatches,  and 
gaily  remarked  that  he  would  have  to  call  Alvey  across  the  road  each 
day  to  have  his  dispatches  signed  in  person. 

“The  fact  of  the  matter  is,”  said  Mr.  Roosevelt,  “I  am  compelled 
by  precedent  and  custom  to  send  telegrams  of  this  sort  throughout 
the  world  every  day.” 

Then  the  President  suddenly  bethought  himself  of  a document 
that  had  been  sent  him  from  the  State  Department  that  morning,  which 
he  had  shoved  into  his  pocket,  fie  drew  it  forth  and  looked  over 
it  curiously. 

“Here,  gentlemen,  I have  an  address  which  I am  to  deliver  at  three 
o’clock  this  afternoon  to  Mr.  Wu  Ting  Fang,  whom  I am  to  welcome 
back  to  the  United  States  as  Minister  from  China.  It  begins  (read- 
ing), ‘To  His  Excellency,  the  Honorable  Wu  Ting  Fang,  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Near  the  United  States' 
—I  never  could  understand  why  a dignitary  of  that  sort  should  be 
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addressed  as  ‘near  the  United  States !’  I don’t  care,  however,  as  long 
as  he  does  not  get  too  darned  near !” 

Of  course  Mr.  Roosevelt  gradually  came  to  have  his  pets  in  the 
newspaper  world.  The  correspondents  of  the  papers  who  stood  by  the 
administration,  or  who  had  become  close  personal  friends  of  the  Presi- 
dent through  previous  associations  in  the  Navy  Department  or  in 
Cuba  or  New  York,  seldom  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  to  him.  But 
correspondents  of  papers  which  persistently  criticised  Mr.  Roosevelt 
found  it  harder  and  harder  to  get  into  the  Cabinet  Room  with  any 
degree  of  regularity.  Soon  they  ceased  trying.  The  small  fry  never 
got  in  at  all  unless  they  could  demonstrate  something  Mr.  Loeb  himself 
couldn’t  produce.  Indeed,  for  these  smaller  correspondents,  it  was 
often  a half-day’s  work  to  get  an  interview  with  Mr.  Loeb. 

Edward  B.  Clark,  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Post,  besides  being  a clever  and  accurate  writer,  is  an  eminent  orni- 
thologist. Mr.  Roosevelt  and  he  soon  joined  on  their  pet  hobby  of 
studying  birds.  One  afternoon,  as  Mr.  Clark  was  closing  up  his  daily 
political  dispatch  to  his  paper,  he  was  called  on  the  ’phone  from  the 
White  House.  Mr.  Roosevelt  desired  to  see  him  as  soon  as  possible. 
Dropping  a wire  to  his  paper  that  he  might  have  an  important  story 
for  the  late  edition,  Mr.  Clark  put  on  his  overcoat  and  hurried  to 
the  White  House.  Instead  of  pouring  forth  a political  tale,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt hurried  Mr.  Clark  at  once  into  the  grounds  south  of  the  Cabinet 
offices.  He  had  found  a nest  of  young  owls,  and  wanted  Mr.  ('lark 
to  look  ’em  over. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not  long  in  finding  out  that  there  was  thin 
picking  on  news  in  Washington  of  a Sunday  evening,  and  he  held 
over  many  a story  for  the  Monday  page.  It  was  usually  in  the  form 
of  a piece  of  hand-out.  The  telephone  operators  announced  to  a few 
of  the  big  offices,  including  the  Associated  Press,  that  it  was  to  be 
had.  When  the  correspondents  showed  up  for  it,  Mr.  Loeb  usually 
was  conveniently  by  to  give  out  some  side-light  information.  There 
was  no  hesitation  in  giving  some  paper  an  exclusive  story  if  it  was 
considered  a better  way  to  make  the  stuff*  catch.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  more  “scoops”  came  out  of  the  White  House  during  the  seven 
years  of  Roosevelt’s  administration  than  ever  did  before,  or  have 
since. 

Unlike  President  Wilson,  Mr.  Roosevelt  often  chatted  about 
family  matters  with  close  friends  who  called  during  office  hours.  Any 
clever  thing  the  Roosevelt  children  had  done  was  exploited  and  prop- 
erly embellished,  not  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  into  print,  but 
as  part  of  the  conversation  of  the  hour.  The  result  was  that  the 
house  happenings  of  the  Roosevelts — always  good  human-interest 
yarns — always  got  into  print. 

When  Archie  Roosevelt,  sick  abed  for  several  days,  called  for 
his  pet  pony  and  had  it  brought  upstairs  on  the  elevator  and  into  his 
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bedroom,  it,  of  course,  made  a capital  story.  There  was  also  a 
human-interest  story  for  the  correspondents  when  one  of  the  Roose- 
velt children  created  considerable  amusement  by  clambering  down  the 
front  stairs  of  the  White  House  apartments  in  his  nightie.  A bril- 
liant and  dignified  diplomatic  reception  was  in  full  sway  at  the  time. 
President  Roosevelt  had  sent  the  children  to  bed  early;  but  none  of 
them  wanted  to  go.  As  the  diplomats  began  to  arrive  in  their  gorgeous 
uniforms,  one  of  the  little  boys  crept  out  of  the  nursery  and  made  his 
way  to  a point  of  vantage.  He  became  so  interested  in  the  per- 
formance that  he  put  his  head  through  the  balusters.  All  of  a 
sudden,  the  youngster  realized  that  he  was  stuck  and  couldn’t  move 
one  way  or  another.  After  a few  minutes’  tugging,  a healthy  howl 
went  up.  The  President  and  the  French  Ambassador,  instantly  for- 
getting their  diplomatic  duties,  rushed  to  the  rescue.  Then  everybody 
came.  So  securely  had  the  little  boy  been  caught  that  a carpenter 
was  finally  called,  and  the  Roosevelt  youngster  actually  had  to  be 
sawed  out. 

Mr.  Taft  used  to  meet  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  about  once  a 
week.  In  those  days  they  were  invited  to  gather  in  the  Cabinet  Room. 
Then  it  was  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  Mr.  Brigham  of  the  Boston 
Transcript  filling  the  sacred  chair  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  Mr. 
Oulahan  of  the  New  York  Times  occupying  the  coveted  place  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Lowry  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  once 
made  a handsome  Attorney-General.  Mr.  Taft  came  in  after  the 
correspondents  had  been  seated  and  took  his  chair  at  the  head  of  the 
long  Cabinet  table.  The  public  best  knows  the  Mr.  Taft  who  smiles, 
but  those  who  came  into  close  contact  with  him  soon  learned  that  he 
had  a serious  side.  Mr.  Taft  was  conservative  and  able,  and  in  discuss- 
ing situations  with  the  correspondents  he  was  extremely  frank.  His 
trained  legal  mind  had  a marvelous  way  of  getting  at  the  facts  of  a 
story,  and  often  those  who  had  come  for  information  remained  to 
supply  it  to  the  President,  drawn  out  further  and  further  under  his 
skilful  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Taft  cared  little  for  publicity,  but  his  regard  for  newspaper 
men  themselves  was  high,  and  like  Mr.  Wilson  he  had  a number  of  news- 
paper men  for  his  assistants.  Mr.  Clark,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  he 
appointed  Governor  of  Alaska;  Mr.  Allen,  of  the  New  York  Herald , 
and  Mr.  Bailey,  of  the  Associated  Press,  were  elevated  to  the  positions 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Brahany,  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  was  made  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  President. 

Neither  Mr.  Hides  nor  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Taft’s  secretaries, 
were  newspaper  men,  but  they  were  tactful  and  and  efficient  in  their 
dealings  with  the  press-men.  Both  were  extremely  democratic.  One 
day  when  I was  lunching  with  Mr.  Thompson,  then  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  he  remarked  casually  that  if  I could  conveniently  drop 
around  to  his  office  the  next  morning  at  about  9 o’clock,  he  might  have 
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something  of  interest  to  me.  “His  office”  the  next  morning  was  at  the 
White  House,  for  he  had  just  been  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

'I  he  last  large  dinner  party  which  President  Taft  gave  in  the 
White  House  was  tendered  to  the  newspaper  correspondents.  Crises 
were  succeeding  one  another  rapidly  in  Mexico  at  that  time,  and  just 
after  the  guests  had  finished  dining  a piece  of  real  news  arrived  in  the 
form  of  a cablegram  from  Ambassador  Wilson.  It  had  just  been  re- 
ceived at  the  State  Department,  relayed  direct  from  Mexico  City.  It 
contained  the  first  details  of  the  assassination  of  President  Madero  and 
Vice-President  Saurez.  Mr.  Taft  read  the  telegram  aloud. 

The  press  arrangements  at  the  White  House  have  now  become 
thoroughly  established,  and  are  most  pleasant.  Representatives  of 
the  press  associations  and  the  larger  newspapers  are  constantly  on 
duty  there,  and  an  accredited  correspondent  may  gain  the  ear  of 
Secretary  Tumulty  at  any  time,  while  President  Wilson  personally 
sees  the  correspondents  twice  a week.  They  gather  informally  in 
the  President’s  office.  It  must  remind  him  of  the  old  Princeton  days, 
with  the  tables  turned  around;  for  instead  of  Mr.  Wilson  questioning 
the  boys,  they  question  him.  The  assembled  correspondents  ask 
about  nearly  everything  under  the  sun.  Mr.  Wilson  handles  himself 
extremely  well,  and  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  correspondents  that 
they  exercise  admirable  tact  in  their  questions.  Even  more  remark- 
able is  the  manner  in  which  they  guard  the  confidences  which  should 
be  guarded.  Mr.  Wilson  is  entirely  at  ease  at  these  conferences,  more 
so  now,  it  seems  to  me,  than  when  he  first  came  to  the  White  House. 
He  has  become  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  newspaper 
men.  Such  a man  as  Mr.  Sinnott,  of  the  Newark  News,  representing 
a home-state  paper,  must  be  very  close  to  him.  I happen  to  know  that 
he  thinks  a great  deal  of  David  Lawrence,  of  the  Associated  Press — 
but  let  no  one  get  the  idea  that  Mr.  Wilson  plays  any  favorites.  As 
a result  of  this,  an  exclusive  story  is  a rare  thing  out  of  the  White 
House  to-day.  When  anything  is  to  be  given  out  Mr.  Tumulty  usually 
sends  for  everybody  in  the  press-room.  Like  the  President  he  shows 
no  partiality  and  is  highly  respected  by  all. 

Dr.  William  Bayard  Hale,  formerly  the  editor  of  World’s  Work , 
is  one  of  President  Wilson’s  close  advisers,  especially  in  press  matters. 
Doctor  Hale  is  the  President’s  biographer,  and  collaborated  with  him 
in  writing  “The  New  Freedom.”  And  when  President  Wilson  was 
somewhat  confused  by  contradictory  reports  from  Mexico,  he  asked 
Doctor  Hale  to  go  to  that  troubled  country  to  ascertain  the  facts. 
Afterwards,  Mr.  Hale  was  sent  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  confer  with  General 
Carranza. 

Once  in  a while  President  Wilson  volunteers  information  at  the 
conference  on  subjects  not  asked  about.  In  fact,  it  was  in  this  way  that 
the  now  famous  lobby  investigation  was  started.  The  correspondents 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON  AND  A GROUP  OF  WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENTS 

Left  to  right:  Thomas  W.  Brahany,  Chi^f  Clerk,  Executive  Offices;  Mrs.  George  F.  Richards, 
Manchester  Union;  Rudplph  Forster,  Executive  Clerk,  Executive  Offices;  C.  C.  Brainerd,  Brook- 
lyn Eagle;  Robert  D.  Heinl,  Leslie’s  Weekly;  George  T.  Odell,  New  York  Evening  Mail; 
James  P.  Hornaday,  Indianapolis  News;  David  Lawrence,  Associated  Press;  James  D Preston, 
Superintendent  Senate  Press  Gallery;  John  P.  G'avit,  New  York  Evening  Post;  Gus  J.  Karger, 
Cincinnati  Times-Star ; John  E.  Nevin,  United  Press;  Arthur  B.  Krock,  Louisville  Courier-Journal ; 

K.  Foster  Murray,  Charleston  News  and  Courier;  Gilson  Gardner,  Cincinnati  Post;  Thomas  F. 
Logan,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  William  N.  Taft,  International  News  Service;  Lee  Lamar  Robin- 
son, Louisville  Post;  President  Wilson;  C.  E.  Stewart,  Birmingham  Age-Herald ; Edward  B. 
Clark,  Chicago  Post;  Reginald  Schroeder,  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung ; W.  P>.  Metcalf,  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun;  J.  Lynn  Yeagle,  Washington  Post;  J.  P.  Annin,  Washington  Herald;  W.  G. 
McMurchy,  St.  Paul  News;  L.  Ames  Brown,  New  York  Sun;  Henry  E.  Eland,  Wall  Street 
Journal;  Samuel  M.  Williams,  New  York  Evening  World;  Francis  J.  Dyer,  Los  Angeles  Times; 

L.  W.  Moffatt,  Cleveland  Iron  Age;  Oswald  F.  Schuette,  Chicago  Inter-Ocean ; Mercer  Vernon, 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer ; William  E.  Brigham,  Boston  Evening  Transcript;  Leroy  T.  Vernon, 
Chicago  Daily  News;  John  S.  Shriver,  Baltimore  American ; Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  Secretary  to  the 

President;  William  W.  Price,  Washington  Evening  Star. 

had  been  pressing  the  President  for  information  on  the  Mexican  situa- 
tion, which  at  the  time  was  very  delicate.  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  seem 
to  mind  being  given  as  the  source  of  information  in  domestic  affairs, 
as  long  as  he  is  properly  represented  in  the  story  that  is  written, 
but  like  many  another  good  diplomat  he  is  extremely  cautious  in  dis- 
cussing a matter  affecting  the  relations  of  this  government  with  that 
of  another  country.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  departed  from 
his  usual  reticence  by  asking  the  correspondents  why  they  did  not 
get  a little  nearer  home  and,  rather  than  deal  in  dangerous  Mexican 
rumors,  tell  a few  facts  about  the  lobbyists  who  were  then  alleged 
to  be  overrunning  the  Capital.  He  declared  that  the  audacity  of 
these  individuals  amazed  him,  and  suggested  that  the  newspaper  men 
could  accomplish  a great  service  by  showing  them  up. 

Needless,  to  remark,  such  a sensational  accusation,  coming  from 
the  President,  caused  the  listeners  to  gather  a little  closer.  Mr.  Olive 
Newman,  then  representing  the  United  Press,  and  whom  President  Wil- 
son afterwards  made  one  of  the  commissioners  (governors)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  was,  I believe,  the  first  man  to  be  heard. 
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“Mr.  President,”  was  what  Mr.  Newman  said,  as  I recall  it,  “if 
we  could  be  permitted  to  quote  you  on  what  has  just  been  said,  it 
would  insure  our  getting  the  subject  before  the  public  properly.” 

The  President  had  been  stroking  has  chin  grimly.  He  listened 
intently  to  Mr.  Newman’s  request  and  answered,  without  a second’s 
hesitation,  that  he  would  dictate  such  a statement.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  conference  a few  minutes  later,  he  began  the  work.  Within 
less  than  a half  an  hour  the  document  was  forthcoming — and  from  a 
news  standpoint  it  was  certainly  a gem.  The  expression  was  so 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Wilson  when  he  is  aroused  that,  though  most 
of  you  doubtless  read  the  statement  at  the  time,  I shall  repeat  what 
the  President  authorized  to  go  forth: 

T think  the  public  ought  to  know  the  extraordinary  exertions  being  made  by 
the  lobby  in  Washington  to  gain  recognition  for  certain  alterations  of  the  tariff  bill. 
Washington  has  seldom  seen  so  numerous,  so  industrious,  so  insidious  a lobby.  The 
newspapers  are  being  filled  with  paid  advertisements  calculated  to  mislead  the 
judgment  of  the  public  men  not  only,  but  also  the  public  opinion  of  the  country 
itself.  There  is  every  evidence  that  money  without  limit  is  being  spent  to  sustain 
this  lobby  and  to  create  an  appearance  of  a pressure  of  public  opinion  antagonistic 
to  some  of  the  chief  items  of  the  tariff  bill.  It  is  of  serious  interest  to  the  country 
that  the  people  at  large  should  have  no  lobby  and  be  voiceless  in  these  matters, 
while  great  bodies  of  astute  men  seek  to  create  an  artificial  opinion  and  to  overcome 
the  interest  of  the  public  for  their  private  profit.  It  is  thoroughly  worth  the  while 
of  the  people  of  this  country  to  take  knowledge  of  this  matter.  Only  public  opinion 
can  check  and  destroy  it. 

The  government  in  all  its  branches  ought  to  be  relieved  from  this  intolerable 
burden  and  this  constant  interruption  to  the  calm  progress  of  debate.  I know  that 
in  this  I am  speaking  for  the  members  of  the  two  Houses,  who  would  rejoice  as 
much  as  I would  to  be  released  from  this  unbearable  situation. 

Following  that  bit  of  “pitiless  publicity,”  there  was  the  greatest 
exodus  of  lobbyists  that  Washington  has  ever  seen.  Some  are  un- 
doubtedly still  doing  business,  but  not  at  the  old  stand. 

Much  of  the  White  House  news  comes  from  callers.  There  is 
a typewritten  schedule  of  engagements  hung  in  the  press-room.  The 
correspondents  know  ahead  of  time  who  is  expected  to  call,  and  there 
is  little  or  no  secrecy.  Occasionally  a Senator,  in  passing  out,  gives 
an  impression  of  his  conference  with  the  President.  It  may  please 
him  to  tell  just  enough  to  suit  his  own  purposes,  but  in  that  case, 
the  President’s  secretary  usually  is  glad  to  straighten  out  any  wrong 
impressions  that  callers  may  have  volunteered — or  at  least  to  give 
the  President’s  viewpoint  on  thm  subject  if  it  happens  to  conflict  with 
that  of  his  caller. 

Possibly  the  most  bewildering  news  center,  is  the  Capitol ; yet  the 
expert  manner  in  which  it  is  cohered  is  decidedly  more  simple  than 
any  description  of  it  could  hope  to  be.  Not  one  newspaper  reader 
in  a thousand  understands  or  appreciates  exactly  how  the  press  asso- 
ciations or  the  individual  newspapers  get  the  news  of  Congress.  The 
press  associations  have  a highly  organized  system,  which  results  in 
accuracy  and  speed  in  transmission.  Five  of  these  organizations  are 
recognized  by  Congress,  and  one  representative  from  each  of  these  is 
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granted  privileges  of  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Ac- 
credited correspondents  follow  the  proceedings  from  the  press  galleries, 
but  certain  designated  press  association  men  are  permitted  to  occupy 
seats  on  the  floor  proper,  near  the  presiding  officer’s  rostrum. 

In  the  case  of  a running-fire  debate,  where  the  reporter  wants 
to  be  certain  that  he  has  taken  down  word  for  word  what  has  been 
said,  he  has  a check  in  the  official  stenographers — employed  by  Con- 
gress and  known  as  the  “official  reporters.”  House  and  Senate  rules 
require  that  they  permit  the  press  representatives  to  see  their  notes — 
and  moreover,  if  notified  in  time,  these  stenographers  will  make  dupli- 
cate copies.  Generally  their  notes  are  transcribed  within  a half  an 
hour  of  the  time  when  the  debate  was  taken  down.  Many  of  the  news- 
paper men  on  the  floor  are  stenographers  themselves,  and  can  make 
out  pretty  well  in  handling  a paragraph  or  so  when  it  is  necessary 
to  quote  exactly. 

It  takes  an  expert  to  figure  out  what  is  happening  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  or  the  Senate.  The  floor  man  must  be  sharp  on  parlia- 
mentary practice  and  able  to  translate  the  proceedings  into  readable, 
understandable  English.  Mr.  Perry  Arnold,  now  head  of  the  United 
Press  Bureau  in  Washington,  in  speaking  to  me  of  the  alertness  re- 
quired of  the  floor  men  said:  “They  are  supposed  to  be  on  duty  every 
minute  of  the  time  the  Houses  are  in  session.  In  the  days  of  the 
Cannon  regime,  when  there  was  a fight  on  the  rules  likely  at  any 
moment,  I never  left  the  floor  from  the  time  the  House  met  to  the 
minute  of  adjournment.” 

The  press  associations  now  cover  things  so  completely  that  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  figure  out  where  the  individual  correspondent 
comes  in.  For  instance,  each  of  the  press  associations  has  three  or 
four  men  at  each  end  of  the  Capitol.  There  is  usually  a man  on  the 
floor,  as  described  above,  and  a man  watching  the  same  proceedings 
from  the  gallery.  Then  there  is  a man  to  watch  the  committees. 
Sometimes  there  are  four  or  five  of  these  committees  simultaneously  in 
session  in  both  Houses,  and  the  press  associations  aim  to  cover  each 
one,  besides  covering  all  the  debates,  all  the  bills  introduced,  and  all 
the  committee  reports.  They  send  out  reams  of  advance  stuff  for 
release  upon  delivery  upon  the  floor. 

The  result  is  that  special  correspondents,  as  explained  earlier 
in  this  address,  devote  themselves  to  covering  more  fully  matters  of 
local  interest,  which  the  press  associations  can  handle  only  briefly. 
A man  from  Iowa,  for  instances,  watches  the  Iowa  delegation,  the 
bills  and  resolutions  they  introduce,  the  speeches  they  deliver,  and 
the  general  part  they  play  in  the  news  of  the  day.  The  special 
correspondent  also  watches  very  closely  the  political  side  of  Wash- 
ington. This,  of  course,  is  most  important,  but  the  press  associa- 
tions cannot  cover  it  as  a special  correspondent  can.  As  a rule,  press 
associations  are  limited  to  an  actual  record  of  things  that  have  hap- 
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pened ; they  cannot  take  the  chance  of  indulging  in  forecasts  of  what 
is  to  take  place,  as  can  an  individual  correspondent. 

To  the  latter,  too,  is  open  the  vast  field  of  feature  stuff  in  Wash- 
ington, which,  again,  the  press  associations  can  touch  only  occasionally. 
These  associations  cannot  indulge  in  details  of  Jim  Ham  Lewis’  latest 
sartorial  devices,  nor  may  they  make  fun  of  the  length  of  Vardaman’s 
hair,  or  the  ebullitions  of  Senator  Martine.  Nevertheless,  all  hands 
work  well  together,  and  when  everybody  happens  to  land  on  one  story — 
as  they  did  several  years  ago,  when  a clergyman  was  trying  for  the 
chaplain’s  job  in  the  Senate — the  public  is  bound  to  hear  that  some- 
thing is  up.  The  enterprising  parson  referred  to  plastered  the  Capitol 
with  handbills  giving  reasons  why  he  should  be  placed  in  charge  of 
the  religious  exercises  of  the  more  dignified  branch  of  Congress.  His 
announcement  led  off  in  tremendous  black  letters : 

“DID  THE  C HAPLAIN’S  PRAYERS  KILL  SIX  SENATORS 
WITHIN  SIX  MONTHS?” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  newspaper  work  in  Wash- 
ington is  the  eagerness  of  some  people  to  get  into  print.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  new  members  of  Congress.  They  meet  the  corre- 
spondents more  than  half  way.  Of  course,  there  are  some  classes 
of  news  that  a correspondent  must  ferret  out  just  as  he  would  have 
to  on  a local  staff,  but  the  news  the  individual  statesman  makes  comes 
unsolicited  to  him.  Frequently  a Senator  or  Representative  of  this 
sort  writes  his  own  stories,  or  interviews  himself,  or  manifolds  his 
speeches,  or  sends  to  the  press  galleries  his  bills  or  resolutions  for  the 
bulletin  board  there,  or  sends  his  secretary  or  calls  himself  to  see 
that  what  he  does  is  properly  exploited.  This  frequently  holds  for 
men  of  high  degree  quite  as  much  as  those  of  lesser  importance. 

I have  been  asked  about  the  remuneration  of  the  daily  newspaper 
correspondents  in  Washington.  To  check  my  own  judgment  in  this 
matter,  I have  called  on  Mr.  Oswald  F.  Schuette  of  the  Chicago  Inter - 
Ocean,  my  successor  on  Leslie's,  and  Mr.  J.  Fred  Essary  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun.  The  latter  writes  : 

“As  for  the  salary  of  the  correspondents,  there  is  no  scale  or 
standard.  All  the  important  papers  have  staff'  men  here.  These  men 
are  therefore  a picked  lot,  or  else  their  papers  would  not  have  sent 
them  away  from  home.  A score  or  more  of  the  metropolitan  papers 
and  press  associations  maintain  regularly  organized  bureaus  with  from 
two  to  ten  men  each.  For  instance,  the  New  York  Sun  Bureau  under 
Mr.  Fowler — and  a very  excellent  one  it  is — embraces  a staff  of  six. 
The  pay  of  these  bureau  chiefs  ranges  from  $60  a week  to  $200  a 
week.  But  two  men  to  my  knowledge  get  the  $200.  Those  papers 
which  cannot  afford  bureaus  frequently  send  men  on  who  receive  from 
$35  to  $50  a week,  and  many  of  them  are  permitted  to  have  other  inter- 
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ests,  that  is,  other  papers  which  increase  their  money  to  an  appreciable 
extent.  Papers  of  the  smaller  class  do  not  send  men  to  Washington 
but  engage  men  who  are  already  on  the  ground,  and  pay  them  from 
$10  a week  to  $20  a week.  They  naturally  do  not  expect  such  men 
to  serve  them  exclusively  at  such  a price.  There  are  more  than  100 
correspondents  of  this  class,  and  some  of  them  have  as  many  as 
six  or  eight  papers  on  their  strings.  I know  of  one  correspondent 
who  has  ten  papers  and  another  who  has  twelve.” 

Mr.  Schuette  said : 

“As  far  as  salaries  are  concerned  in  Washington,  that  would 
be  a pretty  hard  thing  to  speculate  on.  There  was  a time  when  they 
averaged  close  to  the  hundred-dollar-a-week  size.  But  there  are  so 
many  men  here  now,  as  assistants  in  the  bureaus,  at  lower  salaries  that 
the  average  has  gone  down.  But  $80  to  $100  a week  is  a very  con- 
servative estimate  for  the  chiefs  of  the  New  York  bureaus.  Then, 
too,  there  are  a lot  of  newspapermen  who  have  several  papers,  and 
for  these  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a real  rating.” 

A compensation  that  comes  to  a Washington  correspondent,  espe- 
cially one  on  a big  paper,  is  the  opportunity  he  sometimes  has  to 
accompany  the  President  or  Cabinet  officers  on  long  and  interesting 
trips.  These  jaunts  often  fall,  too,  to  the  lot  of  the  correspondents 
for  national  publications.  In  my  own  case,  following  a summer  spent 
with  President  Taft,  Mr.  Sleicher,  the  editor  of  Leslie's,  assigned  me 
to  go  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Fisher,  on  a 15,000  mile 
journey  to  Alaska  and  through  the  Western  part  of  the  United  States. 
This  included  Yellowstone  and  most  of  the  other  national  parks,  and 
several  Indian  reservations.  And  the  following  winter  I was  sent 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Knox,  through  Latin-America.  Much 
of  this  trip  was  made  on  warships.  We  crossed  the  continent  six  times 
and  visited  every  Republic  in  Central  America,  covering  a distance 
of  considerably  more  than  10,000  miles. 

Dr.  George  Barthelme,  of  the  Cologne  Gazette,  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  correspondent  in  Washington  of  a great  Euro- 
pean continental  newspaper.  You  may  readily  understand  that  he 
is  rapidly  catching  on  to  our  American  expressions,  when  I take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  a part  of  a letter  he  wrote  to  me  in  response  to 
my  request  that  he  tell  me  something  of  the  duties  of  a foreign  corre- 
spondent. His  reply,  in  part,  follows : 

“For  the  love  of  Mike ! how  shall  I answer  such  important  ques- 
tions in  my  short-legged  English?  Therefore  don’t  look  sour  when 
I seem  to  be  a little  tight-fisted,  for  it  is  not  on  account  of  lack  of 
good  will,  but  more  of  ability  to  express  myself.  Now  listen: 

“As  a rule  I send  my  cable  stuff  in  plain  language,  because  it 
reaches  the  office  in  Germany  mostly  at  a time  when  the  staff  folks 
are  gone,  not  having  at  home  that  terrible  habit  of  yours  to  change 
night  into  daytime.  Another  reason  is  that  we  have  four  editions 
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daily,  and  a message  might  come  in  just  when  the  paper  goes  to  the 
composing  room;  a code  message  might  then  h/ve  to  be  postponed  for 
several  hours.” 

In  concluding  may  I venture  a single  suggestion.  Let  those  of 
you  who  aspire  to  go  to  Washington  study  stenography.  As  a rule, 
most  newspaper  men,  not  being  stenographers  themselves,  are  not  quite 
frank  on  this  point.  The  ability  to  put  an  important  sentence  or  phrase 
on  paper  accurately — as  frequently  cannot  be  done  if  left  to  memory- — 
I believe,  adds  forty  per  cent,  to  the  efficiency  of  the  correspondent. 
Stenography  is  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  President  Wilson.  In 
order  that  he  alone  may  know  the  contents  of  his  message  to  Congress, 
he  writes  the  first  draft  in  shorthand.  Later  he  typewrites  it  him- 
self— on  a Hammond,  I am  told.  You  should  have  a working  knowledge 
of  political  economy ; you  should  be  well  up  on  American  history  and 
fairly  familiar  with  international  law. 

To  my  mind,  as  I intimated  in  the  beginning,  the  best  qualifica- 
tions for  a Washington  correspondent  are  accuracy,  judgment,  and 
a high  sense  of  honor  and  responsibility.  Nowhere  in  the  United 
States  are  newspaper  men  entrusted  with  such  confidences  as  here 
fall  to  their  lot,  and  they  must  know  how  to  respect  as  well  as  how  to 
use  them. 

I treasure  a letter  which  was  written  to  me  by  the  late  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Sherman,  a paragraph  of  which  reads : 

“My  experience  with  the  gentlemen  of  your  fraternity  has  been 
very  agreeable,  and  I have  never  had  a confidence  violated,  when  con- 
fidence was  asked.  In  fact,  I have  usually  found  with  the  newspaper 
gentlemen  that  if  I went  to  them  and  frankly  told  them  what  there 
was  to  a situation,  and  requested  that  it  be  treated  in  confidence,  that 
it  was  always  so  treated,  and  when,  as  I occasionally  did  many  years 
ago,  in  my  inexperience,  I attempted  to  conceal  things,  they  were 
usually  found  out  in  some  other  way,  and  then  used.” 

One  word  more  and  I am  through.  I want  to  take  this  occasion 
to  pay  tribute  here  in  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism  to  one  who 
gave  such  faithful  service  to  its  founder  and  the  cause  in  which  we  are 
all  so  much  interested.  I refer  to  Mr.  Harry  L.  Dunlap,  chief  of  the 
New  York  World  Bureau,  who  died  at  his  post  of  duty  in  Washington 
recently ; at  work  until  the  very  last  story  had  been  sent.  A most 
intimate  friendship  existed  between  President  Taft  and  Mr.  Dunlap. 
This  was  remarkable  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  World  was  a big 
Democratic  paper  and  about  as  far  from  Mr.  Taft  as  any  paper  could 
be.  Among  the  first  messages  of  condolence  to  be  received  was  one 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Dunlap  from  the  former  Chief  Executive.  It  read: 

“I  am  deeply  shocked  to  learn  of  your  husband’s  death.  He  and 
I were  warm  friends.  Mr.  Dunlap  was  a square  man. 

(Signed)  “William  H.  Taft.” 

Indeed  Mr.  Dunlap  was  square.  He  was  a genius  who  responded 
to  the  brilliant  direction  of  his  great  chief. 
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